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ABSTRACT ' 

A study was conducted to test the hypothesis that the 
mass media act as agents of social control by varying the coverage of 
political groups in^ relation to how deviant they perceive the groups 
to be. Editors from the 100 largest daily newspapers in the United 
^States were asked to rate 11 political groups on four scales thought 
to {measure political deviance. Fifty-seven responded. Media treatment 
was determined through content analysis of 604 articles in 7 major ^ 
newspapers over a 1-year period. The vast majority of the articles 
were trom the '^New York Times." Content was analyzed based on' two 
dimension: prominence and character. Prominence inc3jLided the length 
of- the article,^ its f>ositdon in the newspaper, and , the position of 
the group in the a^rticle. Ch^rac^er was based on four legitimacy 
criteria: evaluation, validity/ viability, and stabiliiy. -Results^ 
ind^^ated some support for zhe theory that the media att as agents of, 
sociaX stability; ho^^ever, a. direct causal relationship between a 
journalist's perception ^f a^roup's deviance and the kind of article 
hi^ or she will write about tn& group cannot be assiuned.* (JL) 
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Critics of the U.S-, raas'S'-raedia (such as^Milibandf 1969;' ' , 

' { .^*» * ^ • * * " , ' * 

Gitlin.. i98t);'Lauderd^i^*'and-Estep, 1980,' Pal^tz- and Entraan., 

' . ' ^ • ' V ^ - < , ' 

V 'l98\;-ajili Gank / 19^9^ \have .suggested that -the' media '•act . ae^agents - 

of * social * dotft<oK" They do not. suggest that , the media ^pre^e at the 

* publication pf^ new' and different ideas, but^ rather' tHat the me,dta * 

vary'their ccsverage of political groups according *to how different' 

the groups -are' from th^ status quo, ^> » j 

" '.Miliband (19'69) says that -view? which 'do not' soraefiow support 

the ^politicai conseasas are brought into ' ideological line by 

ridiculing- them "irrelevant eccentricities ^^tiiqh serious and 

% • 

reasonable people may dismiss -as of no consequence^," 

Gitlin (1980) de^ribes how the press covered the 1960*s 
left-wiag ^stud^t raoveqent^ Students for a Deraocrafic Sodiety, 
What thel media did, says Gitlin., was to distor.t the SDS movement 
"in such way as^^to seem not so much dangerous as' incoherent, 
. senseless, and , . , absurd," 

Paletz and Entman ( 198l)-contend that the m^dia cover various 
political groups in "drastically and difamatically different" ways^. 
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» * l^uderdale and Estep (1980) suggest that the media may be 
unwitting agents of social control , ^nather than purposive 
guardians of centrist ideology. They imply that "distortions" in 
the media about political groups may be caused by sti^nuli outside 
of the media and that the distortions are then "usexi -by social 
control agencies of the society." , ' ^ * - " 

Cans C1979), however, 'sees "moderatism" as an^ enduring ^v^jLue 
of the news. Moderatism discourages excess or extremism. "Groups 
which exhibit what is seen as elctreme behavior are * critic i'zed in ^ . 
the news through, pejorative adjectives or'a sat irTcal' tone ." But 
Cans also sees the medi'^^s role' in social" control as being mo-re « 
subtle and possibly not very effective. He defines "social 

control"' as- preventing or discouraging "people from acting and 

-\ ' ' ^ , , \ ^ " ^ 

speaking in ways disapproved of by holders of power. The rfiedia 
act as agents of social control to the extent that they warn 
against disorder and carry the messages of - "official controllers." 
This control may be in^ef feet ive , says Cans, to th^ extej>t that 
^people distrust the news media. ' ' ^ ^ 

Alinsky •( 197J>) says that "all societies, discour^ge^ an^ 
penalize ideas and writings that threaten the ruling status g'uo'." - 



THE THEORY 

- • 

The 'mass media are hypothesized to act as agents of soqial 
control? by varying their coverage of political groups • in relation 
to how deviant they perceive the groups to be: The more deviant a 
political vgroup. is perceived as being, the more newspeople will 
ridicule it. The theory" predicts that media coverage of deviant 
groups will reflect tfie fact^that the media do not take thes^ 
groups seriously an4 that the media do tre^& deviant groups^ 
legitimate political contenders. The group's opportunities to 
reactf its goals are decreased, and a possible threat to the status 
quo i« removed . 

Pigure 1 recasts tfiis theoretical statement as a simple 
causal chain model . . The media are very important m this model, 
since the. media tr&nsmit their perception of a group's deviance, to 
the ele.ctorate» • % 

People are capable of making their own judgments, about a 
group's deviance, of course; but most people do not have direct 
experience with most political groups. -What they know about 
political' groups cbraes primarily tl\rough the media. So the ^ 
journalist's perception of a group's deviance is very important*. 

' Tha 'flrsf part of this model is largely a specialized 
restatement of Westl$y and MacLean ' s , ( 1957 ) gatekeeper model,- but 
the extended model goes beyond ^Wei^t ley ^nd MacLean to conso-der 
societal effects of the . gatekeeping function. ^ ^- ^ 



Deviance 

Moscovici (1980«) says that^^ minority is by definition 

deviant, but "it is probably more^ ^useful to think* of <ieviance as 

expressing more about a grbup than its size*. In general, deviance 

implies being different from, or, in some cases, the breaking of 

norms . ( . 

; Wells (1978:196-197) outlines three ways in which* deviance 

has been defined.'. The conventional approach for many ^ears was a 

normative 6ne:^^ that behavior is deviant when it breaks social 
. 

rules or liorras. Society determines who or what is <}eviant, *Then 
the labeling perspective challenged this normative definition. 
Labeling advocates believer that a group is deviant when ^nd^ » 
because someone else calls it deviant. Finally, behavior is 

consciously deviant to the extent that a person or group is aware 

^ * -f 

that what he is doing is in some sense wrong or disapproved. 

Lauderdalei( 1*980) says that political deviants challenge the 

"legitimacy of rules, laws, or norms because of * some commitment to 

a higher or, at least, different- moral ^order^" whtjfe "apolitical" 

deviani;^ try to circumvent the accepted legitimate political order 

for personal gains, Merton (1968) draws a similar parallel, but. 

calls- political deviance "noncdtlf afmity and . apoli't ical deviancg 

crime* ^ r * . a . 

Lauderdale' and.Es't^p (1980) say that the mass "media are 

^ . ^ \ . ^ ^ ' . ' ' . ^ • 

importan^t, in deffermining whether group member.s are defined- as 



being prttestors ot as -deviants . . If the^ group raerabers^ waot to.be 

' \* X . ^ 

^accepted as elegit iraafee, political "actors, then media acceptance of 

. " - > * * ^ / * 

that* definition will be ctucial. ^ . 

Deviants challenge the ^aiorras in a purposive and active-way,^ 

says. Walton (1973). Former theories of political, deviants as 

"inef f efitual , stigmatised" individuals h'ave to give way to a^new 

theory of "a decisi'&n-maker who act;i'Vely -violated the moral 'and 

legal codes of society,." - ' . y 

if/hat IS the pc^litical norm .in the , United States? Centrist 

♦ - * ^ 

politics, ^represented by the*Republican and Democratic par^ties.*^ ' 

What IS "being different" from the U.S. political .norm? Being a 

noncentrist politicalpgrQupjr^a._poLiJtical group that lies away from 



the center of the ideological political spectrum, either to the 
J.eft or to the rigfit. ^ ^ 



Most researchers talk aboijit deviance as if it. is dithotopous,, 
but^it seems more reasonable to look at deviance as ^ continuous 
variable. Then ^re caiT look for degrees ctf deviance. ^This is 
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consistent with the European concept of the political spectrum as 

a continious scale extending from the extreme left to the extreme. 

right'. It is also consistent with the An^erican tradition of 

identifying poli^tical groups as being arrayed on this* spect tum. ^ 

Gans (1979) suggests that journalists array^groups on a 

7-goint ideological spectrum: left-wing radicals, left-leaning 

liberals, liberals ^ moderates, conservatives, ultra-conservatives, 
• . • ^ ... 

. « . -* 

right-wing extremists , , , ^ ' ,^ 



The Democratic and Republican parties are ^enerall^ viewe'd as 

centrist groups, while v^fious "third*' parties usually find their * 

support* further away from the political center, botli^ to the "^ight ' 

and to the left of the cert^rist groups. 

There are other Ici.nds of political groups than formal 
' » ' 

political parties, of, course,^ Although elected offices are almost 
always held by representatives of one or another political party, 
most legislal^ion and many election outcomes are influenced by 
lobbyistfs from a myriad of political groups which have specific 
legislative interests . In fact , there is probably more 
opportunity for variance in the degree of political deviance among 
nonparty political - groups than among political parties. 

Political parties ar'e ^constrained by the need to sway a large 
number of voters if they are to win elected positions. As 



legislative lobbyists, however, other political groups can afford 
the loixury of -their, principles , no matter l^ow removed they , are*- 
from the ruling party's norms. They must only persuade a sma^ll 
number of overworked, underinf ormed legislators — legis ors 'who/ 
often depend on the special interest "experts" to give them th^ 
relevant "facts" about legislation. V 



Thus it is not surprising that nonparty politic*al gr^ps have 

/ • 

proliferated in. the two-party dominated UnJUied States.. /The [ 

/' 

structure of the' political system, is two-paffy ^politics ,^ but the 
determination of outcomes is of ten* dependent on special-interest 
politicJfl groups. ' It is these groups that spread out toward the 



edges of the political spectrum as they re'present their ofjEen 

«small but vocal constituencies* 

Many researchers, (such as Romberg, Mishler, and Smith, 1975; 
Coveyon and Pi^reson, ^ 1977; Stokes, 1963; Weisberg and Rusk, 1970; 
Brown -^nd Taylor, 1973; and Levitin and Miller, 1973) have : 
challenged the Hotelling-Downs mode\ of locating political • • 
concepts only along a one-dimensional space (Downs, 1957; 

.Hotellring, 1929), generally taken to be the liberal-conservative 

V 

« 

or left-right continuum. 

The consensus is th,at .most people probably use* more than one 

dimension when comparing political entities, but ^^^^earchers 

disagree on what the multiple dimensions mi^ht be and ^ on how the 

traditional liberal-conservative dimension relates to the others; 

Romberg, Mishler^ and Smith (1975) believe that "the more 
* * • • • 

knowledgeable and po lit^ally -&O fhi r^rpd i ndividuals ar^'," the 
more frequently they order ent it-^ies in a left-right fashion, 
ccfhsistent with Stokes tl963) contention. Less educated -and a , 
politically* unsophisticated people may not understand the concepts 
"liberal'* and "conservative" and may use dimensions based on 



specific issues in addition ,to or in place of. the left-right 
scale. 

Stokes (1^63) says* that the dimensions ' used by individuals 
may change widely over trme. He xsu^gests economic and social 
welfare policy as possible dimensions. 



Kornberg, Mish^er, *and Smith (19.75) concluded that 'two 
dimensions -contribute to candidate evaluation: a left-right , 
dimension and a party identification or government power 
dimension. * .* • ' ' ' • . 

In most c^s^s, the difhensions sugges ted ^seem to be ^bound to 
the specific , time, place, and political entities studied. 

~* ' o 

Therefore , while there is* general agreement* that the tradi t ional 
lef t-rig,ht liberal-conservative dimension - is inadequate for Use i 
a jLini^vet:;^al and sufficient measb're of political concepts, no one 
tfa's yet found either a. unidimens ional replacement or a second or 
•thrirVi univers.al dimension wHich coujd add sufficiency to the 
le'ft-right scale/^- ' • \ * \ * : , 

If- Stpkes, j( 1963) is right, then finding , two or three 
universal dimensions may be impossible. Perhaps political 
dimensions will always be peculiar to the structural variables 
defining the ()olifcical situation. The country, the* economy, the 
tiqie, the type of political entity, and a myriad of oth^'er 

variables could affect th^ saliencfe of;;various dim'eRsions I ' ' ^ 

\ 

The Medians Role . 

VHio decides' where 'group should be placed on the political 
spectrum? In theory, "every individual prcfbably accesses a . 
personal political spectrum or othier political deviance scale. 



When he encounters a political group, he rates the group on the 
scale(s). * ^ ' • . ^ * ' 

*In practice, tiow^|||r, fev^ people directly encounter political 

^groups.- Most of the 'information they have .about political groups 
comes from the riiass m'fedia, (Paletz an4 Entman, 1981) What^'raost 
preople knSw about trhe Ku Klux Klan; they have learned from the^ 

, mediaj -no^ from 'personal experiences with the Klan, If people 
^ate the KKK oa an ideological scale* without having direct contract 
WL^th the JCKK, 'then th^y "are not. making an independent judgment. 

^hey are^r^'ating the KKK based on the \mages they received of -the 

/ • T • • '•' 

Klan — images^that were t;ransmitted by tWe media or, perhaps, via' • 
* 3 ^ * . I 'I 

interpersonal crommunicatlop* * ' • . ' ' * 

This makes the journaliat's perception oi the .Klan very * 
impbrtant. Labeling theorists say that a group will be define'S* as 
Jt)eing deviant if sojneone labels it as* deviant, not because of any 
Inherejit ba^inessS'^ (Wells, 1978) So it is possible that 
journalists mdy create devia;>t ' groups by the ways in which they 

treat the groups. The l^be^" journalists* apply to political 

• ' ' ^ ^ > • ^ * • . ^ 

groups* and the extent' to wliich the groups are covered in the mass. 

media' wiU\»af feet the reader's perception of the groups^ 

^ ' < ' ■ .■ . 

Cobfe and Elder (1972) say that information manipulation is--v 
,pdwer. If the media control the information communicated to the 
electorate about political groups, then the media have power over 
the electorate. This not the same thing as persuasion, 
(although if the media have the .pow^r to persuade voters, thSn 



£hey also have power over voters), since no overt attempt by. the . 
media to, influence voters is /required for ^ power .relationship to^ 
exist. • ^ , 

*Lip.sky (1970) concurs, stating that the* "media are capable of 
denying the existen'ce of acts and nrovements of«prode*st throu^ 

• . - . • V 

gelective inattention* Or,- through-select ive emphasi^, they can 
derogate the significance^ of prOte^st by. caricature or bi>as.*^ - 

Shoemaker (1982) showed tliat' differing media coverag«*of 
political 'grbups can* affect, the reader's perception of the group s 
legitimacy, whi^ch Cobb agfi'EHer <l972).say is a: prerequisite for 
successful participation .ift the political ay^stem. Shoemake^^jE ound^, 
that the media can affec£ 'four''^ mens ions of political .legitimacy 
(pvajuation,* legality ,• 'viability, and stability) m different 

ways . if V ' • JL - ' . • . V 

Pqlit ical* gr^^^^V'.t^ecognize thV^yriterifl^diaty role of the mass 

•medi^' ir^ rea<;hlng a lai;gQr prubiic. Cobb aid Elder '(1972) discu^S 

five strategi^^* group^s,\ise to. get support*: ^arousal, provocation, 

dissuasion, demonstration of strength of * commitment , arTd 



* affirftatrcm:^ • . ' . • ^ * 

- • V j-J, • ^ ^ • ' /' 

,B{it while the , political* group §ees~'tlie '^mass medid as crucial 

to its succ^as^, .the media ma^ view the group with suspicion,^ A« 

Cans (1979) puts- it, ••political ideologists are- suspei t , but, so hL^ 

are"" completely unprincipled politicians." • \. ^ ^' • - 

.The con$trai?nts of media deadlines often st^op the joyfnaligt' 

short of .reaching ultimate trutrh, -^which Kimball *( 1967 ) says is the 



journalist's goal* A number of researchers have considered the 
constraints put on ^jouVnllists by newsgathering structures such as 
deadlines, news beats, news conventio.As (i;e., objectivity, 
authoritative sources, inverted pyramid y siting styles), and the 
journalists' role conceptions. (Goldenberg, 1975; Tuchman, 1973; 
Sigal, 1973; Cans, 1979; Sthudson, 1978; and Kimball, 1967) 

But if ultimate truth fannot alway^^ Se reached , cjpurnalists 
validate their methods by^ consensus with other journalists. .The 
journalistic concept of*^"ob jectivity" is closely tied -to 
journalistic routines and rules for newsgathering methods.* ^ • 

It was not until after the propagandists of World War 'I 
showed how "facts" could be manipulated- that journalists l>egan 
drawing a sharp distincliion between fajcts and values.- (Schudson, - 
1978) Journalists began replacing "a simple' faith in facts with 
an allegiance to rules and proceduresd'created for a world in which 
even facts-were in quest ion /"This was- 'objectivity-)*" A news 
report was considered objective if it^f ollowed rules established- 
by the journalism pommunity. * ' " • 

^ Schudspn (1978-^ outlines three criticisms of object iyil^y „ as . ; 
•the final' arbitrator of fairness. D) Journalists > 4<f not/corisidet: 
the political assumptions on which' th'bir stori6s . tesiV' ''.Tpheir. li^e 
styles 'and political value^ will, af fect whit is .seen, -is- being: 
objective and wh^l is reported. (2) The form/of news s^tot^^ ' ' 
biases wKa'g^-ls reported toward *the abservablfe ,and unarabigdous'- J • 
facts an4 away from pfocessesv Conflict x^. emphasized j^^^nd^^^V . 



existing power ' structures are reinforced because journalists favor 

institutions, that are best , able to stage pseudo-events. Powerful 

' ^ « * 
institutions like government ^an control and manipulate events, 

whereas social movements and reformers hold issue orientations 

♦ 9 

that are ignored unless they' too gain the pover to stage events. 
(3») "The process of news gathering itself constructs an image of 
reality whic^^einf orces official viewpoints."^ Jour>^alists can 
become "mere stenographers for 'the official transcript of social 
reality." ' . • * ' 

The effect is that, as Sigal (1973) puts it, "news making 'is a 
consensual .process" which t^es pla^^ within "a context of shared 
valuer"." This context of shared values does not refer to the 
p4rsonal political views of journalists, says'Sigal, but rather to- 
"attitudes, widely shared an^ng r)^^orters and editors in the news 
community,, attitudes which might properly be called the 
louraa creed , or^ideology . . 

• Flegel and Chaffee (1971) found that reporters feel their 
articles are influenced more by thei,r own opinions than by 
opinions of editors, readers, or advertisers; however,, they 

Claimed that they didn't put a lot of emphasis on their own 

* » 

opinions, rating them as having only ijlnor influence on articles. 

Paletz and. Entman (1981) define the journalist's concept of 
professionalism as "a set of ' internalized norms that guide and 
structure the local reporters * stories ." These norms, they say, 
help reinforce the legitimacy of the status quo. 
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According t>o Cans (1979T, journalists of ten, make a conscious 
effort to keep their p^rson^l political views apart from their 
roles as political reporters. In the media he studied, only a . 
minority of jo^irnalLSts admitted to havipg conscious political 
values, a functional omission when having political values in 
conflict with the publisher could mean the loss of a job* 

Gatiaralso believes that the news media, especially the 

national m^ia, recruit people with no particular political ♦ 

values. This is not to say that value judgments do not enter th^ 

news ,^ however . To the contrary, as Cans points out, values in the • 

news §re not pref erence/statements, but rather assumptions built 

into journalistic structures about"^ reality . ^'When journalists 
< * * 

must decide what is new, they must also make assumptions about 

what is old anS therefor^ na longer, newsworthy; when they report 

what is wrong oi: abnormal, they must also decide what is normal." 

Journalists may still defend their articles as objective if 
they do not intend any particular consequence 'or. effect . {cans, , 
1979) Journalists have some freedom to reach evaluative 
conclusions as lT>ng as they consciously exclude personal values. 
"Journalistic H^Les are seen as reactipns to the news rather than 
a priori judgments which determir\e what becomes newsworthy*." 

LaudeTdale and Estep (1980) call attention to two dimensions 
of "media distortion or manipulatipn in reporting an- event": the 
amount of coverage given an eveht and the characterization of the 
event. These indicators influence both the perception of a group 
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as "protest" or as "deviant" -and also the probabletsuccess of the 

4 

movement . 

' ' - ' . * * 

Cans (1979) says that values in the new& may tvot be so easy 
tQ discern; researchers must learn to "r^ad between ^flne lines" to 
diiscover what actTi^vities are reported or ignored and how.^ they Jire 
describ^d^^X^f a news story, de^ls with activities which ^are 
generally con.sid^i^d undesirable and whose descriptions contain 
negative connotations/ then the story implicitly^ expresses a value 

about what is , desirable ."\ Much news, says G^ns , is about the 

\ 

violation of values. ^ . ' . . 

Editors, says Cans, know how to."softeo" a reporter's copy to 
alter harsh^ judgments. "By softening,' reattionary politicians 
become "conservatives," and lobbyists are sometimes described as 

9 

"advocates." Editors rarely "hard-en" judgments. 



Hypotheses 

The theory holds that the mass media cover deviant political 
groups differently than they do centrist political groups and that 
the effet^t, of this differing coverage is to decrease the 
legitimacy of the group, .thereby decreasing >the group's 
opportunities to reach its goals and removing threats to the • 
status quo. ' ^ ^ 



Shoemaker' d98G) tested one part of this theory. . 
experimentally. Slje manipulated media coverage of political 
groups by wri'ting fake\news stories about fake (but apparently 
credible) splinter political parties and by having them set in 
type so '-as to appe'ar to* have been taken from real newspapers. The 
articles were present^ed to subjects' as randomly sei.^c^d newspap.er 
a,rticl*es which appeared just before the 1980' president ial 
election* * ^ 

Factor analysis of the data revealed four dimensions of 
legitimacy: evaluation, legality, viability, and stability. There 
was a main effect of media treatment on each dimension, and all 
dimensions but stability showed an interaction betwe§.a^media 
treatment and whether tjie political group* wa-6 represented as being 
left- or right-wing. 

The experiments showed that legitimacy is not a homogeneous 
variable. Legitimacy actually .contains a number of different 
dimensions, all of whi6^ do not react in the same way to 
experimental manipulation. 'The mass media' can affect all four of 
these dimensions, although apparehtly in .different ways. 

What the experiments did* not show, of course, is whether and 
to what extent these posit i^ and negative treatments occur in tlie 
real world of newspapers and television. Since only a 'content 
analysis can do that, the next tes-t of the theory included a 
content analysis of newspaper articles treatment . of some real 
deviant political groups. It also seemed appropriate to look at ^ 
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^ the relationship between journalists'* ratings of a group's* 

deviance and the kinds\of articles their newspaplers publish about,, 
the group. If the mediW tr^at different political groups, in 
, different ways, then thA theory predicts that thd treatments Will 
vary according to the dejviance of the group. 

o' 

The primary hypotheiis tested was that there! would be a 
linear, negative relationship be^tween the devianceVof a political 
group and the degree to which newspaper articles about the group 
portray it as being legitimate. The more deviant they group, the 
less legitimate the group will be portrayed as being*. ^ 

A second hypothesis tested the contention (offered'^ Stokes, 
1963: and by IClo'rnberg, Milshler, and Smith, 1975) that politically 

• , ^ I - . • - 

sophisticated and- knowledgeable peopJ.e order groups in a, 
•left-right fashion. Sinfe the respondents in this study are news 
and ppliticcfi. editors of large daily newspapers, we should be able 
to assume that they arej knowledgeable and politically 
*feophist tested . Theref ojre-^ the liberal -conservative ^ political 
spectrum ought to pre'dict just as well as a multidimensional 
inde 



METHODOLOGY- 



The dependent variable was media treatment,- as shown throj^h 
a content'. analysis . ■ The independent variable was the deviance of.^ 
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"'-the different political groups, as rated by news and political 
editors. The unit of anaf^sj-s was the political group— rboth the 
overall media treatment of a group during a l2-raont'h period 
(dependent variable) and the editors* rating of a group on several 
scales (independent variable)*^ 

Eleven polvticaf groups we^g^selected ij^or sfudy, on the 
assumption that .they varied in deviance. The groups included: 
League of Women Voters, Sierra Club, Common Cause, National 
Association for ^^le Advancement of Colored People, National 
Organization for Wom^en, National Rifle Association, Moral 
Majori^^, Jewish Defense League, Conraiunist party, Ku Klux Klan, 
and the Nazis • ^ ^ 

Deviance was measured by asking news and political editors 
from the 100 largest .U.S. daily' newspapers (as rated by Editor h 
Publisher Yearbook 1981) , to place the various groups on fo;ir 
scales which were thought to measure political deviance*^ The 
survey, was sent to the political 'editor if the newspaper had one, 
otherwise to the news editor. These large daily ^newspapers were 
selected because their editors were more likely to have direct 
experience with the political groups being stu4ied and were ajso 
more likely to have news holes big enough* to have actually carried 
articles about the groups. Political- editors and news editors 
,were selected also because of -'their v. supposed exposure to and 
experience with covering political gr,oups. 
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The first deviance^scale used was a political spectrum, 

similar to Gan^*, with these values: left-wing ^dical*, very 

it » 

liberal, liberal, moderate, conservative, very conservative, and 
right-wing radical. For the analysis, the scale was "folded," so 
that it became a four-point ideological scale ranging from 
centrist (the moderate position) to very deviant (the left- or 
right-wing radical positions). "This, recoding yielded a scale . 
which measured the distance of the group from the center of the 
poTitical spectrum by removing diffdprences due to the si<e of the 
political spectrum on which the group lies. Although the. groups 
being tested are from^both sides of the spectrum, the theory &oes 
not predict that right-\^ing groups would be treated any 
dftferently than left-wing groups. 

SelTcting other measures of deviance to form a 
multidimensional index was not easy. Stokes (1963) says that the 
dimensions used by individuals may change widely over time. 
Dimensions used by other researchers seem to be bound . to the 
specific time, place, and political entities studied. 

The structural variables present in. this study suggest that 
three measures of deviance might be' relevant in addition to the 
•folded i<leological scale: ^* 

(1) Similarity to most Americans. The purvey qu&s*'tion used 
was:. "Some groups anft i-ndividu-als hoW .vj.e^s which are a lot like 
the views held -by the majority of Americat^, while others hold 
very differe.n^ views . Circle the category .which you think best 



.describes fiow cflbse these groups are tb the way most ^Americans 
think/" Possible responses included^ very similatC'to roost 

'. ; ■ _ ' . : ■ 

^Americans, somewhat similar to mdst Americans^ somewhat dissimilar 



to most Americans,, and very dissimilar to mos t^ AmeVicans . 
^ (2) Amount of "change advocated. The. survey asked the , 

following: ' "Somfe groups and individuals like traditional val.ues 

. * . ^ * 'I 

and want things to' remain much the same as they are now, while^^ • 

others would like to 'see ^ changes^ made. Circle the category which 

best describes your impression of how much change \hese grojips ,are 

advocating.". Possible responses*' included: happy wit^ things ti^e 

•way they are noO?, some changes should tak6 place, quite a: few 

changes are needed, and extreme changes are ^-^eedfed . 

"s^^3) How <^lose the editor felt to the group. The question 

was: "Circle the category which reflects how close, you .feel to ^ 

the ideas and actions of each of 'these groups." Possible 

responses included: very clo^e, quite close, somewhat close, and 

not at all close. 

These dimensions have the, advantage of being broad; using * 

speaific" issue dimepsions didn't* seem appropriate considering the 

wide' variety of groups the editors were asked to compare. While 

9 ♦ 

"* • ' ^ * 

ijt may ^e possible to meaningfully rate the. Sierra Club on^ an , 

■ » >'» ' ' * • ^ . ~ 

environmental issue, such a rating for the Ku Klux Klan is - ' » 

' \ * • • . A - ' 

^Tobably meaningless. ^ . « ^ 

. ^ ft should be apparent that only perceptions of deviance were 
thea^ured. Whether these perceptions acci^rat'ely reflect dome real 
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definition of deviance is open t^^rfjgctutefe. Labeling theorists 

would' probably say that, for an, editqr ("and ^ supposedly, his 

> ' ■ / ^. ■ ' - 

tleVsp<ape;r) to call a group deviant^if^^^ r^9tP§r thafgroup, 
.deviant. ^' ' . 

Since the hypotheses under consid^ratjo'n ^fediat 



relationship between the deviance^of a grolip^ aqd^a-^new^pap^r * s 
treatment of tKat group*, it seems only reasoriaSl^ *to Vse. the* ' 
editors' ratings of deviance as the predictD^r^. This* is fikely to 
be a better predictor of media treatment than asfj^thier measure 
would bQ. . ' ^ r I' 

Two of the newspapers included in the^ sttidy had ceased 
publication by February 1982. Of the. remaining 98 editors, 57 
returned the questionnaire in time to be incl^fided in the analysis, 
a 60 percent return. , " ' . ^ 

.Media treatment was measured b^ a content analysis. 

^ \ ' 

Establishing the sampling frame for the content__analysls--w-as ^ 

something of a problem, since local budget cuts were limiting 
factor^ in getting access to, newspaper indexes ^and tQ microfilmed 
copies of newspapers. Several indexes and saveral' newspapers just 
wete aot available. © ^ , • - 

A'12-%onth time frame was selected'^for /l^alysis . For Various 
reasons having^ainly/to do with access to inde'xes and microfilms^ 
thfe analysis was performed for the July 1, 1980,,'to June 30, 1981?- 
,time period for seven newspapers — the Atlanta Constitution , ' 
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Chicago Tribune ; Christian Science Monitor , Los Angeles Times , New 
York Times , San Francisco Chronicle , and the Washington- Post . 

A New York Times' Infc) Bank computer search of the 11 deviant ^ 
groups in**the 7 newspapers yielded a list of 538 news and feature 
articles dealing with each group in the 12-month period-. 
(Edit^orials, commentary, lettersf^^^ the editor, and advertisements 
were fiot included.) Since some articles mentioned more than one 
of th^,J4,,,pa^ tic a L groups , 'the sampling frame became a^ total of 
604 articles" (counting each time one of the 11 groups was^ 
mentioned m an artacle'as -one artLcle>. 

It soon became' obvipus "that the vast majority of the' articles 
in the sampling frame were from the New York. Times Table 1 shows 
the breakdown of articles i^er newspaper. .This cannot reflect the 
true number of art-icles about the 11 political groups published in 
these seven newspapers. While t^e New York Times Info Bank states 
that it inde,xes"all article's on its subjecf-tpptcs in these 
newspapers » it seems clear that it is actualdy indexing all or 
nearly all of the New York Times Snd some of th^ other newspapers. 
The problem was not one of waiting'^r updating of the index, 
•since more thAifc six months had. passed since the last date 
"searched, and there, were articles from all of the newspapers 

throughout the 12-month period. ^ * ' » 

. ' *^ . . f , • 

^ The result is that the contejit analysis is represent active of 

; " ..^ ' ' ' • 

the New York Times , but prbbaVly not of the other newspapers.' ,^ 
This is a threat to extertial validity. \ s 



; A random sample of. articles dealing with each group was drawn 
from the computer list* At leas t^ 10 articles wer^ sampled from 
eacb group, and at least 20- percent of the articles were include<i 
in the sampler The purpose was to .ensure both that there, were a 
sufficient number of articles abcmt a group to be reliably 
analyzed and that the sample was lar^ge- enough to be^epresentative 
of the population o,f, articles. 

A weighting system Which would return the satpple. proportions 
to those of the population was considered but rejected, since the 
unit of analysis is the mean media coye'r^ge. for a group, and means 
are not affected by 'weighting . Table 2^shows' Che numbers of 
articles in both the* sample and population for^each political 
group. ' . , . 

The'coiftent analysis waa based on two overall dimensions of 
media t.reatment*-prominence 'and character — consistent yith . 
Lauderdale and Estep's (1980) analysis^ of bicentennial protest. ^ 

Prominence was measured by three injiicators: (1) length of 

the article,^ (2) position of the article'within the newspaper , and 

(3) the. position of the group within the article. Length was 

measured in standardised column inches and included headlines, 

text, and photographs. Article position was coded as being on the • 

front, page of section^ one, the front page of another section, or 

in anot'her location. Group position was coded as the group being 

dis/:ussed.. throughout the article, -only in Che 'first half of the 

1 

article, or^only in the last half of the, article. 
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Article" character was biased on the four legitijniacy 
dimensions~evaluation>,Jjegality, .viability,^ and stability — and 
could alternately be called Tmedi^ portrayal of ^roup legitimacy." 
The measurement scheme was adapted ^frora Osgood \s (1959) « ' 

^description of evaluation Assert ion Walys i's • In "legitimacy 
assertion analysis," the articles were trans lated 'into a series of 
evaluation words and phrases, legality assert^ions, viability 
assertions, and stability assertions. A two-lie tt^j|</ code was 

assigned to' each gr\)up name and subs t i tut ed \^in the .phrases and 

\ 

^assertions so that two of the three coders wc^pld have no knowledge 
of the g^oup 's 'true yHdentity, consistent with Osgood's method, 
(One of the' coders was the person who assigned tsbe two-letter 
codes.) ' f \ 

The' assertions were' code4- using Osgood's com^^licated .two-step 

method of coding verbals -qonnectors and common meaning material. . 

7 * * 

Evaluation cocoes consisted^nly of ccJtnmon meaning material, since 
evaluation was taken to be indicated best by the nouns and * ^ 
adjectives, that ^described the| grcuip,'a group meniBerrj Or a . 
possession of *the group^. e.g*^ "th^fe splinter group," "a |>ery nice 
' fellow,"' or '^t he group's plot Legality, viability, and 
stability assertions consisted\of both verbal connectors, and 



-cotnmon meaning material. An assertion's score -w.a^ • the product ^of 
Vhese two ratings. /^^^ ^ * ; * 

Evaluation woiMs and'phrases ^re those 'which- r^eal the 
writer's attitude toward^e group. Evaluations include attitudes 
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^- .. ^, ^ , * ' . • • )* • ; ^ . 

'/^*\^, /jowatd\ the group as evidenced in tVie^e -indicators : (1) The. degree 
" to. which the writer Ukes the group.' (2) The degree to which the. . 

. - wt-iter agrees wiCh the' grx>up 's' goals . (3) The wyirter's confidence 
-'^^ . l^jat^thte entity will do the 'r'igl^t 'thing. (4) The perceived Va^ue 

,1. •■ : • ■ • * " ■' ■ 

♦of the group to society. « ' ^ 

. • - r / 'legality assertions reveal the ''jj^ijfis of activities the writer 

^ " '\- ' ' • / • ' 

. .• ' * .select -to/ include in. his article about'fa group ^nd a sense- of 

* T'" whether ^he group is seen as having a^t^right to participate m 

> ' political activities and outcomes,^ Activities of political groups 

may be seen as either 'support^tig^ th^ ^atus quo or a& opposing th6 

•a St aOdS' qiJio. Th^^'^ndicat^^rs ar»e incboded in legality: (10 

7 ^ i V ' - ; , ' ^ ' 

/whetljer.i the group is shown as' obeying or as breaking U.S. laws. 

. ' I * ' ^ / ' ^ * . 3\ « ' • . ^( 

' (2) Whether tfee group ^^t^^pat'esr in normative ojj^nonnormativ^ 

^ -^'K activities''. X3) Wli^ther the group is shown as having a ri'ght to 
X ^1-^' exist,^^4) Whether Ae 'grou\is shown as respec<a.ng or - ^ 

disrespfecMng the U.S.\ apolitical system. (5) Whetfier the growp is 
* shQwn^%^ having 'a'^right to assunve power yithm the poli^tical 

systemJ ^ ^ * / " * ^ . ^ 

Viability assertions are those which indicate the extent ^to 
g^oup is represented as l>^ipg able, to achieve its goaFs^. ^ 

I^icat4rs of viability include: (1) The extent and av.ai,lability 

^ / \ 

^ot the giroup's financial jesouif(?es.* (2) .The extent of its 

\ ' ' - * ^ / . ' ^ . 

political, and communicatioh, skills; (3) The^,ex-tent ' to wh,ich,the 

grout)" is torganized an<J> efficient. (4), The extent to whi'ch. it can 

get help pom polit;ical allies outside of its member^ip. 

* " • • ' • ' » 
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Stability assertion's indicate the extent to which a ^roup is 
represented as being consistent and enduring. Indicators include: 
CD The.length of tira^ the group has already existed; (2) The 
probability* of its existence in the future. (3) The consistency, 
of its policies over time. (4) The extent to which it's^goals are 
all related as part of an overall program. 

Three coder^^ rated eve'ry assertion. The , thrge^ scotes were 
averaged to ar,rive at a mean assertion score that was more precise' 
than any single coder * s rating. 

Then, the* assertions (or worjds and- phrases, in the^case of 
.evaluation") fot^ each Teigitimacy dimension were averaged within 

each article, yielding an evaluation^rt ic le score, a regality 

* * • • • 

article score, a viability article score, and a •stability article 

f' • i 

score., 'to arrive at an overall group media score for evaluation, 

legality, viability, stability, length, article' position, and 
group* position, the article scores^ for these individual indicators 
were • averaged within each group. 

A group's character 'Score (media portrayal of group 
legitimacy) was computed as the evaluation .mean + the* legality 
mean + the viability mean + the stability mean.' Prominence was 
calculated as length + article position + group position. 
Indicators of -character and prominience were stand^ardized before 
being used in statistical tests. A groUp,'s overall media 
treatment score was computed by adding the character and ' . • 
prominence scopes . ^ " ^ * 
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RESULTS AND ANALYSIS ^ 



'Reliability tests were performed for both the independent 
and the dependent measures, , ^ 



Independent- Variable Reliability 



Reliability (standardized item alpha) of the independent 

variable measures is sh!)wn on tables 3. to 7. The deviance index 

♦ • 

(table 7) is more reliable than the ' folded.^idedlogy scale (table 
3), mostly because of the large disagreement among editors in 
rating the Jewish Defense League (sd ,84) on the ideology scale 
Ttable 8). Several editors seemed unfamiliar with the group, some 
rating it right-wing, some left-wing, and some moderate. When 
"fplded," however, so that the extreme right- and left-wing 
-positions are combined, this confusion contributes less error to 

I V 

the measure. Folding the scale emphasizes an editor's feeling of 

♦ * 

how far from the ideological center a group lies. 

The editors surveyed* are a fairly homogeneous group, as is 
evident .from' tables 9 to 14. They are on the ^ole experienced 
journalists,^haVLng worked a's journalists for an average of' nearly 
23 years. While, they talk about politics a lot with family, 
friends, and coworkers and^ey do^press a lot 'of interest in 
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politics, they are generally not active in politics and claim that 
their political attitudes have little or no effect on their work. 



Dependent" Variable Reliability 

Intercodpr reliability (for coding existing assertions) of 
the dependent • content analysis measures was .83 overall, even 
after being corrected for agreement due to chance. This was 
.considered satisfactorily h-igh, considering the complicated coding 
structure. See Holsti (1969) for a complete discussion of the~"" 
reliability formulas used, including Scott 's^^- 



Descriptive Statistics ' • . 

Tables 15 to' 17 show the unstandardizerf means and standard 
deviations' for the dependent variables and the number of 
articles^ which included as'sertions frojn each of the four 
in^cato^s of character (table 15).. Since so iew articles 
included stability assertions, the stability results are probably 

■• 1 * V 

unreliable* _ 

The League of Women 'ViDters , Sierra 'Club, Common Cause^ and 
the NAACP generally got the , highest scores on the -character 
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-indicators, except stability. The National Rifle Association had / 
the longest ^ average article length, with the NazTi^ having the 
shortest • The League of Women Voters .and the NAACP were the most 
likely to get front page coverage, but the NAACP was one qf the^ 
lea^t likely groups to be mentioned throughout an entire article, 

The.ovyrall media treatment . scores showed the League of V^en 
Voters, Oommon Cause,' and the NationaKRif le Association with 
high^ scores; the Ku Klux Klan and the Nazis got the lowest 

media treatment scores. • 

Unstandardized means (and standard deviations; for the ^ 
independent variable measures are outlined in /table 18. In 
addition to the 11 politicaL groups, table 18 also gives deviance 
measures for the Democratic and R^ublican parties, as well as for 
"most Americans," "people, in' your community," and "editors." 

Not surprisingly, editors rated- "m06t Americans" as the least 
deviant of all *of the entities they rated; "most Americans" may 
well be a re*ference point against which other groups are 
ev^uated. "People in your .community" vere rated as more deviant 
than "most Americans," perhips because the communities in the 
survey are. all large and urban. - ' 

The League of Women Voters 'was a nondeviant group, being 
rated as more centrist than ^even the Democratic and Republican 
parties. Editors rated themselves as more centrist than the 
Republicans or other people, ip their communities . 
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Regression Analyses 

Since the theory predicted a linear relationship between 
deviance and media treatment, both linear and curvilinear 
relationships "were tested. Polynomial analysis of the regression 
of the various dependent measures was performed on both ideology 
( the "folded" liberal -cons ervat ive continuum) and the deviance 
index (ideology + similarity to most Americans + amount of change 
a group- advocates + how close the respondent feels to the group). 

Correlations among the four deviance measures (see table 19) 
show that mult icollineari ty may be a problem. As Lewis-Beck 
( 1980) suggests, one way of overcoming multicollinearity is to 
combine the individual variables into an index. Since one purpose 
of this study was to test the multidimensional deviance measure 
against the unidimensional ideology measure, such an index is 
appropriate, ^ ^ ' . 

' To test .the hypothesis that the relationship between deviance 
and media treatment is a straight line, a vhierar-chical model was • 
tested which 'included both .quadratic and cubic terms*. 

Tables 20 through 22 show the resuAs of the* various 
regression analyses. Both the ideology^measure and the , 

4 

deviance index predict 'evaluation, legality, and viability scores 
very well (table 20). In addition, there is ^evidence of a 
quadratic^relatiihship between both legality §ind viability and 
both ideology ^d the deviance index>% In no instance did the 
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cubic terra have enough tolerance (tolerance < .001) to enter the , 
regression equation, so 'the cubic terra was dropped from tables 20 
to %22 and frora the analysis. 

Thus there' is evidence of a statistically significant 

V * • ^ 

relationship between deviance and ev^'uation, legality, and" . 

« * , 

viability. The. more deviant a giroup is perceived to be by <i<» 
editors, the less favorable (evaluation) the newspaper articles 
about the group were, and the less legal (or normative) and viable 
the group was portrayed as being. 

The curvilinear relationship between legality and deviance 
and between viability and ^eviance was unexpected. Th^ theory 
predicted a linear relationship, but, as figures 2 and 3 show, |^ 
there is some tendency for groups that are raodera^y deviant to 
be rated higher ^than very centrist or very deviant groups^. 
This is somewhat consistent with Cans' (1979) contention that 
journalists are suspicious of 'extremiisra of any type and could 
iraply that" jS3urnalis.ts give -the raost favorable legality and 
viability treatraents to groups which are moderate in all respects,^ 

including raoderatioii. , 

* * * ^N. > * ^ - 

There was no relationship between ideology or deviance and 

stability (table '20), possibly because the measures are unreliable 

due to the small "number of articles with stability as»sert ions 



Among the tH^ree prominence indicators (table "Zl), article 

• ' \ 

Length and article position showed relationships with the deviance 

•% * ^ 

index, but not with ideology. , 

The significant linear relationship^ of the deviance index to 
article length is illustrated in figure 4. The National Rifle 
Association and the Moral Majority are outlyers, having longer^- . 
articles on the average than even the least deviant groups. 
Figure 5 shows only a weak relationship betwetjn article position 
and deviance. 

Table 22 shows that both ideology and deviance (f,igure 6) 

were good predictors of character , and both showed evidence of a 

♦ 

quadratic -relationship. As in the indicators legality and 
viability, the least deviant groups got lower character scores 
than the moderately deviant groups. 

Since, among the prominence indicators, only length showed a 
strong relationship to ideology or deviance, it is not .surprising 
that' neither defiance measure pi;edicts the prominence^ scores very 
well. Neither ideology nor de\J5,iance showed any significant*^ 
re^Jationship to prominence (table' 22) • 

Both ideology and deviance j^showed linear relationships to 
overall*- media treatment, 'but the relationship is, obviously due • 
mostly to the character dimension and* not to prominence (table 22 
and figure 7) . ' * 

The primary hypothesis was confirmed:. ' There was a 

♦ . >* 

statistically significant linear relatipnship t^etween the deviance 
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of a political group and its overall media treatment. But 

breaking* the variable media treatment down into its 

•» 

components — f irst'^as character and prominence and then as their 
i'^icators — makes it apparent^ that all aspebts of media treatment 
are not related to deviance. Evaluation, ^article length, and 
article posi^tion showed linear relationships to the deviaijce 
index, while legality 'and viability showed quadratic relationships 
to deviance. Stability and group' pos it ion seemed unrelate'd to 
deviance. 



Uni" Versus Multidimensional Measurement ^ 

The second hypothesis was that the unidimensional folded 

. ideology measure would predict as well as the multidimensional^ 

deviance index. The correlations b^tw^en ideology and all of the. 

' deviaYice measures are .71 or^greater (tabl^? 19), indicatirfg that 

there m^y be little to be gained by \aking four measurements of 

deviance instead^of one. However, the deviance index do^s'seem 

^ . more powerful than the folded ideology scale, -possibly because of ^ 

its greater reliabiiityr There are more statistically signiticant 

F-ratios using the' deviance 'index as a predictor than using the ^ 

" ' ^ ' ^ • . . . 

ideology measure.- This may indicate that the other three deviance 
V , ^ • 

* measures—similarity to. most Americans, amount of change » , 
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Advocated, and closeme'ss ItA' the respondent's position — are able to 
add enough predLCt^ve^ powers to-just i6y their inclusion.' • , - 




.piSCUSSION 

y : \ 



This study does- lend «soine support to the theory that the f 
media act as agents of . social -stability. However, the findings 
should not. be taken as evidence of a direct caudal relationship 
between the journalist's perception of how deviant a p6iitacal 
group^is ami the kind of article he will write about the- gi;oup,' 
or, as Milibaild U969) puts it, "the more radical the dissent, the 
* le^s impartial and objective the media." 

There are several reasons why causality cannot be assumed 

First, the editors who were surveyed were not the editors of the 

'newspapers in the content analysis. The literature would have us 

• \ ' < - . ^ 

believe that journalists' opinions about poi-itical groups ar-e more 

alike than different, bfetng based on a' "context of shared values." 

(Sigal, 1973) If there is a context of shared values then, 

editors on large ,^ daily nev^papers ought to have similar viewa as 

editors onthe newspapers in the content analysis. The 

reliability coefficients for the dev^apce measures lend some, but 

not overwhJ|raing, support fdr this assumption. 



Second, the respondents in the survey were ed4.tors ^ and were 
not necessarily responsible for writing newspaper articles. 
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However^, several researchers (such as Sigal, 1973; ^ans, 1979;^and 

. ■* . ' • 

' * ' •'^ * ' ^ 

Paletz and Entman , U981) have found that* jourtxalists share a 

^creed, norms, a cohcept of journalistic professionalism. Cans 

says that an editor often ."softens" a:reportef's copy to aiter 
hard words and prhases if he disagrees with the harsh words., but 
he wMl rarely change the words if he agrees with them* In 
addition, edi^tors have some control over what is reported when 

they give reporters assignments and direction wover what should be *| 
included in the article, % ' - ^ r - 

Epstein (W81) says th.at news organizations^ do exert 
influence over the presentation of the news -by screening, editing,- 
and okaying every news ' story before it is published. The* 
introduction of electronic^ editing equipment has increased the o 

editor's opportunities to alter storied.- ^ 

• ♦ . . ' 

Third, the content analysis preced*ed the deviance ratings in ' 

time, thereby violating one of , the criteria necessary - for ' 

inferring causality^ ...The assumption is that such opinions. ^bout - ' 

. ' -\ . . ■ V- 

political groups are fairly stable and enduring. . While ^opinions ♦ 



about political groups can and do change-over^ time, ttiey pirob'ab^ 
do not fluctuate greatly in the short run unless ^events ,ocCyr 
which affect op^inions about the groups. Inr thi^ study, the' 
content analysis preceded the deviance measures .by several -months, 
and there*is no reasoti to suspect tha€ intervening events 
significantly changed editors' opinions of the groups.* 0,f course', 
:)there is no"liay^ to .be* certain. * . ' * .* 
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Fcrtirth, .while several of the observed F-ratios a(re big enough 
to be sClitLst Lcally signifLcant, some are probably not , big enpiigh 
tn hp of practical significance. Draper and Smith (1981) say 



that, to be a worthwhile predictor, a regression equation must be ' 

associated with-,F-ratios of "at least four or five times the usual 

percent atge point for tWe minimum level of proper representation." 

At four times' .alpha-. 05, the , F-ratios must exceed 20.48 (for 

df=l,9), 21.28 (for df=l,8), or 17.84 (for df=2,8). Several of; 

the F-ratios for legality, viability, character and media 

treatment (tables 20 and 22) do meet"^ tjiis criterion, but roost do 

"a 

not. , ^ 

Fifth, there may be. several possible aLternative explanations 
for the significant relationship between deviance and media j 
treatment of political groups. The relationship of deviance to 
'legality may be explained if deviant groups do take part in ^more 
illegal activities than nondeviant groups. 

The relationship of deviance to viability is somewhat more 
difficult to explain. Are deviance groups less viable? Do they 

- r 

have less money? Fewer allies and members? Are they less 
competent? These questions areodif f icul^ to answer in general, 
but 'at^ least one deviant group, the Moral Majorityj seems' to ^ 
possess avast following, huge financial resources, and "a very 
effective communications program. • . , 

If the media are acting as agents of social control, however, 
we would expect them to portray a political group as nonviable. 



viability — or the perceived lack of it — has, long been the bane of 
third parties in the United States. ' Many- peopled hesitate to * 
"throw away" their votes on nonviable candidate^. ,If the media 
can control the electorate's perception of a candidate's 
viability, then they can' probably affect that candidate's chances 
of winning the election. 

Maybe deviant groups do' part icipate in more illegal and 
nonnorraative activities. Maybe deviant groups do have less money, 
are less competent, .and do not achieve their goals as often. 
Maybe journalists merely reflect the groups as they really are. 

Maybe. Barber (1978) points out how just being trained to be 
a reportet will cause a journalist to emphasize the differences 
between pebple and to ignore the similarities. "The reporter's 
raw material is differences — between what was and what is, 
expectations and events, reputations and realities, normal and 
exotic — and his artful eye is set to see the moment when the flow 
of history knocks two "differences together." People and groups 
begin to develop distinctive personalities based on their 
idiosyncrasies. The more eccent ric ,^the more newsworthy. 

The common threads among people and groups are over looked . 
•This is as true of .the= centrist candidates as it is of the others, 
of course, but the ^onsequettces are far more serious foi* the 
presidential candidate of. a left-'^^a right-wing splinter 
political party than for the Republicans or Democrats. Centrist 
party candidates , tend^ to be more similar than dissimilar; even in 
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'their differences they are often barely distinguLshable. But the 
gulf that separates far .'left- and far rLgh«*-wLng political parties 
from the Democrats and Republicans is mighty indeed. And the 
greater those perceived dif f erendes ^> the greater thS chance that 
the deviant' political party will be represented as not being' a 
legitimate contender for political power. 

Every'time a jourrval*ist writes an article, he makes ^ 
decisions. What facts sball be included? How shal,l 'they be* 

^^preseftted? InVwhat order? . • , • 

All political groups hpld meetings. Are Ihe^ tiov^red by the 
media? Sometimes^ /sojne pol it ioa^^ groups paijticip^te ici violent 

' activities. Are they covered? Always. Are the normative 

acridities of centrist groups more likely to be covered* than the 

normative activities of devrarit ^groups? Perhaps^. / * . , 
- ' ' ' ' ' * ' .0 

Sometimes ^activities that- would be cons*idere<l^ normative if 

.undertaken by a centrist group are presented in the media as if . 

• . ' . ' ». . 

It 

they are nonnormat ive . One article in the sam{4e^^(AI^ lanta . 
Constitution, December. 12, 1980) reported that the KuKluxKlan 
bad entered a float in a Christmas parade in Griffin, Georgia. 
The page one, column one 'headline reads: "JClan's fl6'ft startles 
driffin parade crqwd." 

Did the Klansmen ride na](.ed on the ftoat? Did their float 

•o ■ / 

include a burning qross? Appafjintly not, since the newspaper 
described the float as- a "flat-ibed truck bearing five^robed, but 
unmasked, Klansmen." "The float also played a taped recording of 
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^ 

"Dixie," and children riding on the back of xthe float tossed * 
.pieces of candy to the crowd. i ^ , 

r 

Vniat (^ould" be more normative than entering a float in a 
hometown Christmas parade? What *could be ©ore normative -than 
playing "Dixie" in Georgia? Yet the very ^presence of th^ float 
was seen as nonnormative. ' The article began: "It shouldn't have 
been, but there it was. Right in the mi'dd^e of this town's annual 
Christmas parade was a float entered ,by the local Klu [sic] Klux 
Klan chapter." . ' . - V ' , 

A KKK member was quoted as saying that the float was only the 
begir\ning of efforts by the KKK to participate' in community 
events. In a centAst group, "tlfr's wou]Ld* be seen as definitely ^ 
normative^ and probably as indicating a publicaLly awajre, 
definitely viable group. Yet the KKK*s sponsorship oj a parade 
''float was presented as nonnormative-, ridiculou?^ and nonviable. ^ 

The float so shocked many paradg^watchers that they* threw - ' 
back pieces o'f candy tossed into the croVd t>y- children riding 
on the back of the U.S. artd Confederate* felag-be^eckeai struck. 
And officials of the Chamber, of Commerce, which sponsors the 
paracip, immediately * took ac'rion to keep radical orgajnizat ionfe 
out of future parades. ^ 

The KKK did enter the *rparade under another^am^, which 
accounted for 'the Chamber's surprise. But* th\s deception was 
almost incidental in the article *ta the float itse«lf.^^ 

At times mexiia coverage of deviant political groups combine's, 
the ridticulous with the sublime, almost as *if the journalist were^ 
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purposely trying to balance favorable' and unfavorable facts. - An 
article about Jerry Falwell and the Moral Majority in. the 
Washington Post (June. 28-, 1981) was titled "a ailVer annivetsary 
and a searpk for gol'd." .The art^icle, which began in- a box ^jn page 
one, read: . 

• The empire was founded a juarter-century ago today, - when 35 
people gathered iil4he former warehouse of ^a soft-drink 
bottling tompany, the floor stick^j with the residue of Donald 
Duck Cola, Id listen to a 22-year-old Baptist preacher named 

• Jerry Falwell.^ That day the Thomas Road Baptist Church 
w collected $125. ' . 

This week the church, now the nation *s second:^ largest, will 
collect more than $1 million^ but not by. passing the 
collection plate among its 18,000-member congregation." The . 
pastor will raise the money th/ough the electronic church, 
from people who watch the Sunday service on, their television 
sets %nd mail in their offerings. . * ^ • 

The Donald Duck Bottling Company appears again m the story, 
as weir a^s. mention of the empire^s vast riches. Other balan(>€s 
include'a report of how the Securities and Exchange Commission 
chai;ged Falwell with' iraud "and deceit .in 1973," a description of 
Vilwell's private jet, the mysteribus death of a Falwell ^^y> 
the vast-numbers of Falwell 's supporters, and rujnbrs of financial 
trouble in the-, empire . . ^>'' 

.The facts "are all there. ' The re,, "are ample comparisons of • 
rumors both favorable to and ■ unfavorable to Falwell. Yet on . ^ 
balance Falwell and thb'j^oral Majority come off as nonnormative 
and not viable.. - \ • 
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The tendency for coverage about deviant groups to Ivave lower 
evaliaation scores may be even more striking. There are probably 
fewer . alternative explanations for a low evaluation store than for, 
a low l^gality1)r viability score. Evaluation, remember, was 
rated as how favorable or unfavorable the words were which 
described a group, a group's m^ber, or a possession of the 
group. ' u 

Deviant groups (such as the Ku Klux Klan, the Nazis, and the 
Communists) got labels like these: an avowed racist, vehement, 
self-righteous, a violent group, a splinter , group, a hate group, 
killers,, a racist nominee, extr^emi^ts, a cabal of conspirators, 

A 

crazy, and a bunch of lunatics.. 

Centrist groups (such as the League*jof Women. Voters , the 

Sierra "Club, and Commoa Cause )^ were called: the club, 
♦ 

environmentalists,' conservationist, a nonpartisan group, the 
public affairs lobbying group, the Washington-bs^sed public 
/nterest lobby,' s'awy, hardworking, intelligent, and fair. 

KKK members are ov.erweight and frightening, while League of . 
Women Voters members are trim and gracious. When Nazis assemble, 
they*re a platoon; when members of the. Sierra C lub get together, 

they're a group. 

These "examples are out of context and* overstated, of-course, 
to make the point. Nearly all^' of the groups got both high and low 
scores on 'some evaluatttStiT legality , viability, and stability 
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assertions. Often the good comments were balanced with the bad, 

but the overall irapression of the deviant groups is unfavorable. 

-Some of these differences are real ones, to be sure. The 

point i^'not that media coverage of deviant ^groups^oes not 

reflect some real differences between centrist and deviant groups 

but that it may emphasize and accentuate the differences and 

ignore the similarities. 

This study does not prove that journalists intentionally 

select different elements for inclusion in articl.es about deviant 

groups than they do for centrist groups. But it does show that 

the critics weren't all wrong. Deviant groups will' probably / 

continue to be perceived as being. less legitimate. Whether that 

♦ 

perception is due more to the media than to the groups themselves 
remains to be seen. 
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^ ,1 NOTES 



^Using the group as the unit nofnanalysxs- iimicea the 
'degrees of freedom available in statistical tests to 11. 
Statistical/tests were also performed using, "article" as the unit 
of analysis, and. the results'were practically identical, even 
though 152 degrees of freedom were available. While the dependent 
variable ciiuld be easily measured on . the article level, the - 
independent variable '^ould aot be* Deviance ratings were 
collec1?ed at the *group level and could only be used at the article 
level by a "composite" procedure, e.g., assigning every 'article 
about 'the Nazis the same deviance scores. Thus, while individual 
article scores about the Nazis, for example, did vary on the ' 
dependent variable, there was no variance among the independent 
scores for the different Naz'i articles. Since the theory predicts 
variance in media treatment between groups, not variance Jbetween 
articles, the idea of using ^article as the unit of analysis was 
abandoned. 

indicators of the dependent variables^ were also 
multiplied, but these failed to produce statistically significant 
results. In lieu of a theoretical reasoh to suppose that the 
relationship among indicators is additive or multiplicative, the 
statistically significant additive procedure was reported. This 
"does not necessarily mean that the additive procedure is » 
"correct," however. McLeod and Becker (1974) /also found additive 
procedures to show mofje significant results tpan multiplicative 
procedures, but they were looking at variou^ regression equations 
with combinations of "independent variables. - . 

•^Because the sampled, articles about any one group varied 
dra^ticaijy oi^^^^l^^ in* content, some articles did not have 
assertions for all four of the • character indicators. This was 
especially true of the indicator "stability"; very few articles 
included any stability assertions. Wherever there were no 
assertions f or ^an indicaLerr,: the value was indicated as missing* 
data. As a result, the .meafi' indicator scores aSe based on 
different Ns, and the statistical tests are based only on the 
assertions present ,in the articles. To did in 'interpreting the, 
results,' the N that, each statistic is based on is included, in each; 
table. „ ' 

^Because 'the scatterplots are very similar whether: the 
f.olded ideology scale or the deviance ind'ex' is used, only tfie 
plots for the deviance index are shown. 
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Figure 1. Simple causal chain model of theory. 
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Table I> Number of articles found in each of the seven newspapers. 



Newspaper 



Total # 
articles 



# articles 
in sample 



New York Times 
WashirigtoUyPost 
Los Angelesi Vimes 
Atlanta Constitution 
Christian Science Monitor 
Chicago Tribune ♦ 
Sain Francisco Chronicle 



Total 



398 
•57 
35 
21 
13 

* 10 
4 

538 



•93 
13 
14 
8 
3 
2 

0 

133 



♦ * 



AB 



^^^^^ , 



Table 2. Sampling plan for the II- political groups, 





Group 


N 


n 


n/N 






Jewish Defense League 


* 

11 


10 


• 91 






National Rifle Association 


15 


10 


. .67 






Sierry Club 


22 


10 


*.45 






National OrgaTiization for Women 


29 


10 


• 34 . 


c 




Common Cause 


33 


10 


• 31 


• e 

e 






47 


10 








T 

American Nazi Party 


48 


40: 


.21 




* 4 


* American Cpmmunist Party 


. 50 


10 • 


.20 

• 






Moral Majority 


86 


18 


.21 


8 




National Association for the 

Advancement of Colored People 


107 


22 


» 

.21 






, Ku Klux KUn 


1-56 


32 


- .21 " 






fotal 


= 604 


152 
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Jable 3> Percentages of^ditor responses in each category of the 
folded IDEOLOGY scale and* standardized item alpha Veliability 
coefficients 



DISTANCE FROM CENTEil OF IDEOLOGICAL SPECTRUM 



Group 


Center . 
(moderate) 


Liberal/ 
conser- 
vative ^ 


Very lib- 
eral/cons- 
ervative 


Radical 
left or 
right 




League of Women Voters' 


,61% 


35% 


4% 




^00% 


Sierra C lub 


18 


68 


.14 




100% 


Coninon Cause 


21 


61 . 


• 14 


^ 4 


100% 


NAACP . 


U ' 


54 


35 




roo% 


'NOW, 


4 

• 


\l 

• 


' 47 


2 . ' 


100% 


• 

NRA 


• 


18* 


. 63 


19 


100% 


Moral Majority 




9 


■ 67 


24- 


100%* 


> N 

Jewish Defense League 


2 


23 


28 , 


47 


100% 


Connnunists 
Ku Klux Klan 




♦ 

3 

) : 


16 
4 


81 , 
96 


100% 
100%' 


Nazis , 


9 




2 ,. 


^8 


100% 



Reliability (standardized item alpha) = .59 



Table 4: Percent-ages-of editor responses in each category of the 
SIMILARITY scale and standardized item alpha reliability coefficient. 



^ SIMILARITY OF GROUP TO MOST AMl^RICANS 
Percentage of editors replying; 



Very 



Somewhat ' Somewhat 



Very 



. Group 


similar . 


similar 


dissimilar 


dissimilar 




League ofi Women Voters 


1 

25% 


70% 


5% 




100% 


Sierra Club 


3 


51 


44 


2 


100% 


Common Cause 


5 


68 


25 


2 


100% 


^AACP 


• 2 


47 


- 46\ 


5". 


100% 


NOW 




42 


46 


12 


100% 


ft *- 

NRA 


2 


29 


57 


12 


100% 


Moral Majority 




25 


V 63 


12 


^00% 


Jewish Defense League- 
• • 




6 


36 


58 


100% 


Communists . 






4 


96 


100% 


Ku KIux Klan 






9 


91 


100% 


Nazis 


f 

<* 






100 


100% 



7 



Reliability (standardized item alpha) = .76 
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Table 5> Percentages of editor responses in each category o| the 
CHANGE scale and standardized item alpha reliability coefficient. - 



AMOUNT OF CHANGE ADVOCATED 
Percentage of Editors replying: 



No 

change 



,§orae 
changes 



Group 



T 

League of Women Voters. ♦ 14% 77% 

Sierra Club _ . 49 

Common Cause • 42 

NAACP 21 

NOW ^ *\ . '11 

NRA'» ] ^ ^ - \ ;30 ' \: ^ 32 



Quite a 
few 

. changes 



Hqi;al ^fej^ity 
Jewish Defense League 



9% 
51 
56 
75 
75 
27 

63 ^ 




2 



. c « 



ELxtreme^ 
changes 



2 

•4 
14 

ir 

26 

98 
95 
96 




100% 
~100% 
100% 



Reliability'(standardized item alph«) =• .74. ^ \ 



r 



50 



7 



Table 6. Percentages' of editor responses in each category o£ the 
scale and standardized item alpha reliability coefficient. 



CLOSE 



-} 



HOW CLOSE RESP0mJENT=FBEES=f9=^iE=6RQae= 



Percentage of editors replying: 



y 





Very 


Quit^ 




Not at 






close 


close 


close 


^ all 




Group 








close 




League of Women ^tl^ 








4 


100% 


Sierra Club 


13 






5 


100% 


0 

Coraraott' Cause 


11 


28 


50 


11 


'l00% 


NAACF 


2 ^ 


30 . 


59* 


9 " 


100% 


NOW 


, 11 


25 


39 


25 


100% 


NRA 




4 




82 


100% 


Moral Majority 


> 

* 


2 


14 


84 


100% 


Jewish Defense League 




2 


, 25 


.73 


, 100% 


Communists 






5 


95 


100% 


Ku Klux Klan • 








100- 


100% 


Nazis 








100 


100% 


Reliability .(standardized item 


alpha)- = 


.63 







.1 i 



51 



-4: 



a 



Table Percentages of editor 


responses in each category of the 




DEVIANCE INDEX and standarS:L2€d 


item alpha 


reliability 


coefficient 




EDITOR RATING 


OF GROUP DEVIANCE 




Percent 


age 6f <fdi Lo 


fis •iiV'each—eat-egar y : 




Not afe 


A little 


Quite 


Extremely 




all 


deviant 


deviant 


deviant 




Group deviant 










League of Women Voters 27% 


55% 




r 

1 


« 

100% 


'Sierra Club 9 


50 


40 


1 


100% 


Cninnion Cause 9 


50 


36 


' 5 


100% 


NAACP \ 4 


38 


54 


4 


100% 


NOW 4 


31 


52 


13 


100% 


NRA " ' ' 8 


21 


40 


31 


100% 












Moral Majority 1 


11 


52 


36 


100% 


Jewish Defense League 1 


12 


32 


55 


100% 


Communists , . 


1 


7 


92 


100% 


Ku Klux Klan 


1 


4 * 


95 


100% 


Nazis 


1 


1 




100% 


" / . ' 


K 









Reliability (standardized item alpha) = ,70 



3!^ 



4"" 

^\ 




s 

• * 




c 


k 

1 

m 






Table 8i 'How edjltors rated 


the 


Jewish Defense League. 


on both the 




- 


folded and unfolded ideolog 


Leal 


scales . 








Unfolded ideology scale 




r 

Number of editors 








Left-wing radical 
(very liberal 
y Liberal 

Moderate* ' - 
Conservative , 
Very conservative 
Right-wing radical 

Folded ideology scale 




^ 1^ • 
. 6 
• 8 

1 Mean = 5-34 
<^ 4 SD ^= 1-97 
9 
24 

53 'miSSINGn= 4 
Number of^itors^ 


r 






Moderate ^ 
Liberal /Conservative 
Very liberal/conservative 
Lef t/ri^ht-wing radical 

m 




1 

-12 Mean = 3-21 
' 15 " SD = -86 
25 

53 MISSING = 4 


» 

d 












4. 




% 


- 


- 






'■y 




♦ 


( 

53 








• 








• « 


? 
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Table 9. NumPer pf- years the responding editors have been 
jburnalists, \ 



Years N 



10 or fewer , 6 » 10 • 5 

11 to 20 • 22 38.6 
21 to 30 17 29.8 
31 to 40 . 10 * 



41 or more " 2 



57 



Mean = 22.6 years 
SD ^ = 9.85 





'■ TaT)Ie 10. Frequerrcy^^wiCh which the editors discuss politics with 
famrty and friends. 





Frequency 


N ' 


% 




* 








Never 


0 ' 


- 0.0 




Rarely 


% . 


7.0 




Sometimes 




24.6 




Often 


20 . 


35.1 




Very often 


19 


33.3 


« 




57 


100.0 



'^^Mean =» 3.9 
^ SD = *93 



Table 11. Fr,equency with which the editors discuss politics with 
their coworkers. 





r 




s 


Frequency 


N 


. % 




Never 


0 


0.0 




Rarely 


3 


. * 5.3 




Sbme times *• 




22.8 




Often « 


15 


26.3 




Very of ten 


26 


45.6 




* 


57 ■ 


• 100.0 




Mean =4.1 









SD = .95 




Ta ble 12. .The extent to which editars 
politics V 



Interest 

^ at all interested 
A little interested 
^Somewhat interested 
Interested 
Ver^ interested 



Mean =4.3 
SD = * .94 



N 


% 




• 3.5 


2 


0 


0.0 


7 


12.3 


20 


35.1 


28 


49.1 


57 


lOO.O 



Table 13> Tfie editors' 'level of political activity. 



Political activity 


. '• N 


' . %. 


Not at all active 


42 


73.7 


Somewhat active 


8 


14.0 


A little active 


2 


3.5 


^ Active 


, 0- 


^ 0.0 


Very active 


5 ■ 


8.8 




57 


100.0 



Mean = 1.6 
SD =1.18 



58 





Table 14 • How much 


the editors 


t;hink their 


political attitudes 




affect their work, 

« 










Effect on work 


N 


% 






ft. 

None at all 


29 


.51.8 




f 


^ little^ 


14 


25.0 






Somewhat • 


" . .8 


14.3 






A lot 




.5.4 






A whole lot 


2 


3.6 








57 


100.0 





MISSING = 1 



Mean 
SD 



1.8 
1.09 



3 
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Table 15. Unstandardized means (and standard deviations) for 
indicators, ot CHARACTER. 

Group ■ " Evaluation'- -Legality Viability Stability 

League ot Women ' iU. Bb TTTPT ITJ^ 12. iZ 

Voters ( .69) ( 1.28)" ( 2.11) ( 1.91) 

(10 articles)^ N=103 n=10 N=10 • N= 4 



Sierra Club ' • 10.63 12.75 11.55 14.50 

..(10 articles) ( .57) ( 1.26) ( 3.22) ( .00) 

N= 9 N= '9 N= 9 N= 1 

' ' Common Cause 11.28 13.80 12.17 13.40 

(10 articles)' ( .51) ( .72) ( 2.89) ( 1.39) 

N=10 N= 9 N= 9 . N= 4 

NAACP 11.93 12.56 12.16 13.30 

• (22 articles) ( 4.86) ( 1.14) ( 1.88) ( 2.91) 

N=21 N=21 N=20 N= 4 

t, 

NOW 10.88*^ 12.89 13.20 12.77 

(10 articles) C .38) ( 1.41) ( 1.83) ( 3.^73) 

N= 9 N= 9 N= 9 N= 7 

■ NRA 10.61 12.24 13.42 12.38 

(10 articles) ( .19.) •( 1.22) -( .99) ( 3.24) 

N= 9 N=10 N=10 , N= 4 

Moral Majority 10.04 10.98 11.30 12.94 

(18 articles) ( .81) ( 1.84) ( 2.80) ( 2.45) 

N=18 N=18 N=17 , ,N= 8 

Jewish Defense 9.94 9.04 10.63' 10.75 

League ( .64) ( 2.70) ( 2.70) ( 6.01) 

(10 articles)- N=10 N=10 N=10 N= 2 

\ i. ■ . . 

Communists < 10.01 9.76 8.64 1^-20 

(10 articles) ( .76) '( 3.35) ( 2.96) ( 4.02) 

■T . N= 9 N= 9 N= 8 N= 3 

J 



KKK 



9.52- 7.21 ^ 8.01 . 10.20 



(32 articles) ( 1.05) ( 2.36) (,2.15) ( 4.49) 

N=32 N=31 ■ ^ N=27 _ N=12 

8.99 6.60 6.63 10. Od 



Nazis 



(10 articles) ( .87) ( 1.94) ( 1.91) ( .00) 
N=10 N=10 N=10 N= 1 

^Scales ran^e from 1.4o to 19.00 • A score of 10-00 is neutral. 
The higher the scor'e', the more legal (or normative), viable, \ 
stable, or favorably evaluated • 

^The number of articles about that g^oup* in the sample. 

3ns indicate the number of articles (in the sample about a 
particular group) that included one or more assertions from that 
particular dimension,' e^g- , "only four of the sample ^art icles about 
the League of Women Voters included stability assertions. 
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Table 16, Unstandardized means (an<P standard deviations) for 
indicators ot: PROMINENCE, ""^ 



Group 


Article^ 
Length 


Article^ 
Position 


•J 

Group_ 
Position 




League of Women 
Voters (N=10)* 


26.6'2 , 
(22.44) 


1.80 
( .92) 


2.70 
^ ( .67) 




Sierra C lub 
(N=10) 


22.91 
(15.71) 


1.10 
( .32) 


2.30 
( .95) 




Conmon Cause 
(N~=10)" 


23.69. 
. 4(33.72) 


1.10 
( .32) ^ 


2.90 
( .32) 


• 


NAACP 
(N=22) 


17.70 
(17.59) 


1.59 
( .91) 


2.59 
( .73) 




NOW 

(N=10) ... . 


13.20 
( 7.20) . 


1.20 

( .42), 


2.80 ' ■ 
. ( .42) 


t 


NRA ' 

(N=10) *S 


38.30 
(47.93) 


1.40 
( .-84) 


2.70 
( .67) 




Moral Majority 
CN=18) 


28.82 
(24.57) 


1.33 
( .69) 


2.72 
( .57) 




Jewish Defense 
League (N=10) 


8.39 
(14.52) 


1.10 
( .32) 


2.60 
( .70-) 




Communists ^ 
(N=10) 


9.86 
(10.89> 


1.20 
( .63) 


•2.60 

( ;70)' / 




KKK 
(N=32) 


- 9.52 
( 8.48) 


1.22 
( .61) 


2.81 
( .47) 




Nazis 
(N='10) 


6.22 
( 4.08) 


1.00 
( .00) 


2.90 
( .32) 





^Average length of all articles^ about the group in standardized 
column inches/ 

^Ranges from 1.00 to 3.00.* A high article position spore 
indicates that the group was oil the average featured on the first 
page of the newspaper or on the'first page of another sec.tion. 

^Ranges from 1.00 to 3.00. A high group position score 
indicates that the group was on the average mentioned throughout 
the article, as opposed to only the first half (a moderate score) 
or only^in the last half (a low score), " ^ 

^Number of sample articles about that group.^ No missing data. 
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the political groups. 
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« 

Group 


Character^ 


' Prominence 


Med i a 
ire aLmciiL 

^ 


League 6f 
Women Voters 


1.9.0 


*3 f\f\ 
J . UU 




Sierra Club 


2.60 




. • - ,02 


Common Cause 


a. 35 


. .96 . 


4.31 


'NAACP 


3.57 


.62 




Sow 


2.56 


• - .23 


^ ' 2,33 


NRA 


1.81 


2.4^^ 


4.28 


YiOX^dX Majority 


.04 


1.40 


1.43 • 


Jewish Defense 
League 




• ' -2.28 


-4.87 


C ommunists 


;./■,,. • 


-1.72 


-2.58 


' KKK 


-5!3'7 - 


^ - .44 


-5.80 , 


Nazis 


-7.00 


-1.16 


-8.17 



^Character is the sura of the four (standardized) character 
indicators~evaluati''on + legality, + viability + stability. 

■2promi«ence is th^^sum-of the three (standardized) prorainence 
indicators—article length + article position + group position. 

^Media treatraent = character + prorainence-. 



Table"* 18. Unstandardized 


means (and standard 


.deviations) -for 


independent variables, N= 


=57. ^ 








Group Ideology 


Similar 


Change 


Close 


Deviance 
Index 


Most 

Americans^ 


1.36, 
( -48) 


2.44 
( .60) 


1.97 
( .33) 


2.66 
( .48) 


2.11 ' 
( .58) 


LEAdUE^OF 
WOMEN VOTERS 


1.40 
( .57) 

> 

1.56 
( .54) 


1.77 
( -.56) 


1.94 
( .52) 


2.48 
( .74) 


- 1.90 . 
( .43) ' 


Democrats 


1.81 
( .53) 


2.17 
( .47) 


2.65 
( .64) 


2.05 
( .32) 


Editors 


1.64 
( .59) 


2 . 19 • 
( .59) 


2.30 
( .50) 


2.00 
( .71) 


2.03 
( .29) 


People in your 
Community 


( .52) 


1.77 
( .57) . 


2.02 
" ( .35) 


2.64 
( .59). 


2.04 
( .42) 


Republicans 


1.94 
( .4.8) 


1.90 
( .47) 


1.94 
( .52). 


3.08 
(- .71) 


• . * 2.21 
( .32) 


SIERRA CLUB 


1.96 
( ..54) , 


2.44 
•( .58) 


2.54 
( .50) 


2.46 
( .82) 


2.35 
( .39) 


COMMON CAU5E 


2.00 
( .65) 


2.23 
( .56) 


2.60 
H .49) 


2.56 
( .85) 


2.35 
( .4^1) 


NAACP 


2.21 . 
( .65) 


2.54 
(. .62) 


2.83 
( .48) 


2.77 
( .66) 


■ 2.59 
( .38) • 


NOW 


2.50 
( .58) 


2^67 
( .66) 


3.08 
( .50)1 


•2.75 
( .91) 


2.75 
( .51) 


NRA 


3.00 
( .62) 


2.79 
( .65) 


( .9$) 


3.81 
( .49) 


2.95 
( .52) , 


MORAL MAJORITY 


3.15 
( .50) 


2. -81 
( .57) 


3.<tl5 
( .62) 


. 3.7^ 
( .46) 


• '3.22 
( .40) 


JEWISH DEFENSE 
LEAGUfe . 


3.25 
( .84) 


■ 3.56 
( .58) 


3.33 
, ( .69) 


3.h 
( .50) 


3.46 . 
■ ( .50) 


COMMUNISTS^ 


3.75 
( .53) 


3-. 96, 
( .20)- 


3.98 
( .14) 

S 


3,94 
( .24) 


3.91 
( .21) 


KKK 


3.96 
( .20) 


3^92 
( .28)' 


3.92 
( .35) 


♦4.00 
'( .00) 


3.95 
( .13) . 


NAZIS %^ . 
-n^ — e 


3.98 
( ,14) - 


4.00 
( .00) 


- 3.94 
( .32) 


4.00 
( .00) 


3.98 
( .09) 



NOTE; Scales range from 1.00 to 4.00. A high score* denotes more 
deviance, i.e., further from the certter of the ideological scale, not 
similar to mos't Americans, advocates extreme changes ^ not at all close 
to the respondent's personal beliefs. The deviance index was computed 
by adding the mean responses to the four scales and dividing by 4. 

^Groups in capital letters are the politicj^l ^groups used in this 
study. Lower case entries are intended as reference points for the 11 
groups in the study and may provide data for -a future study. ^_ 



Table 19* Correlation coefficients among independent v^rj'able 



scales and .the deviance index. N=57. 



f 

CORRELATION . 
COEFFIC-IENTS Ideology 


similar 


1 

Change 


Close 


Deviance Index 


Ideology ~ 


.97 


.87 


.95 


.99 . 


Sirailat 




.92 


.87 


.98 


C*hange 






.71 


.92 


Close 

i ' . ^ 








- .92 


Deviance Index 






1 




; ■ 

• 




• 




* \ 
\ 

-I 



Talkie 20. Polynomial -analysis of EVALUATION, LEGALIT^, VIABILITY, 
and STABILITY on ideology (top) and deviance (bottom^ > N=lT7 



Dependent 
variables 


IDEOLOGY 
standardized 


IDEOLOGY^ 

standardized 

B2 


r2 


Ir2 


EVALUATION ^ 
linear 
quadratic 


- .81" 
' 1.70. 


-2.52 , 


.65 

.76 ^ 


.10 


LEGALITY 

linear 

quadratic 
> 


- .89<=* 
1..46 


• 

-2.37'> 


.80*^* 
.89<=* 


.09'' 


VIABILITY 

linear 
' quadratic 


- .78'' 


-3.95*= 

8 


.61^: 
.86^* 




STABILITY 

1 inear 
> quadratic 


- .52 
1.93 


-2.46 


..27 
.37 


.10- 


Dependent 
variables 


DEVIANCE 
standardized 

Bl 


DEVIANCE 2 •. 

standardized 

B2 


• 


• Ir2 . 


EVALUATION 
linear 
quad/ati'c 


' .Sl'^ 
1.96 . 


-2.78 


.65^ 
.72^: 


.07 


LEGALITY* 
linear 
^quadratic 


- .91'=* 
1.^57 


- -2.49^ 


.83<=* 
.89<=* 


•.06^ • 


VIABILITY 
line^ar ■ 
quadratic 


- .82= 
' 4. OA'' 


-4.88<= 


.68«: 
.89<=* 


.22<= 


STABILITY 
linear 
quadratic 


\ 

\ 

- .50 ^ 

i.soS- 


-2.31 


.25 
.30 


t 

.05 


a p < .10 


^ 9 < .05 


c p < 


.01 





*Exceeds l^ftper^: and •Smith's (1981) criterion of haying an ^ 
F-ratio •'at.;ieast four' or five times the usual percentage point., . 
The "us'ual'''-Tei^^entage^ point used was alpha = ,05. 



Table 21. Polynomial analysis of LENGTH, ARTICLE POSITION, and 
GROUP POSITION ON ideology (top) and deviance (bottom), N=llT 



Dependent- IDEOLOGY IDEOLOGY^ 

variables standardized stand ardized 

Bi, B2 



LENGTH 
1 inear • 
quadratic 



- .52 
1.50 



-2.04 



.27 
.33 



.07 



ARTICLE POSITION ^ 
linear ^ - .51 

quadratic ' -^2 ,07^ 

" i 
GROUP POSITION' 

linear -29 
quadratic ^ -1,13 



1-57 



1,44 



.26 
.30 



• 09 

• 12 



• 04 



• 03 



Dependent DEVIANCE ^ DEVIANCE^ 
variables standardized standardized 



IR^ 







LENGTH 

linear * - •Bl^ 
quadratic 2^13 


r 


-2,75 


.37*' . 
.44 . J 


.07 

I 


4 , 


1 


ARTICLE POSITION 
/linear - ^53^ 
/ quadratic -2^69 




1 

2.17 


.28^ 
'.32 


.04 






/group POSITION 
/ linear . ^27 
/ quac^atic -1^12 




1.39 


.07 
.09 


.02 






a p < • 10 ^ p < 


.05 • 


^ P <• .4 










*Exceeds Draper and Smith's (1981) criterion of having an 
F-ratio "at least four or five times the usual percentage points" 
The "usual" percentage point used was alpha = •05* 
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Table 22. Polynomial analysis of CHARACTER, PROMINENCE, and MEDIA 
TREATMENT on ideology (top) and deviance (bottom). N=ll" ^ ' 



• 












Dependent 
variables 


IDEOLOGY 
standardized 


IDEOLOGY^ 
standardized 




IR2 


• 






B2 . 

* 








CHARACTER 
linear 
quadratic 


- .84<=* ■ . 
2.32'' 


,^3.19*> 


.71"* 
.S7"* 


.16b 


• 


* PROMINENCE 
linear 
quadratic 


- .39 

- .91 


.52 


* .15 
.16 


.01 


• 

• 


MEDIA TREATMENT 

linear - .80^ 
^ quadratic ^ 1,40 

r 


K 

-2^22 


.64^ 
■ .72" , 


.08 




t 

Dependent 
" variables 


DEVIANCE 
Standardized 


DEVIANCE^ 
standardized 




• IR2 


4 




Bl 


B2 








\ CHARACTER, 
linear 
quadratic" 


- .85<^* 
2.60 


> 

-3.47b 


.72"* 
.83"* 


.11^ 


< 


PROMINENCE 
linear 
quadratic 


- .46 

- .90 


. .44 


.22 « 
.'.22 


.00- 




/\ . MEDIA TREATMENT 

linear - .84^* 
; quadratic 1.65 


' ^.50 - ' 


.71"* 
.76" 


;.05 





a.p < .10 • < .05 c p < .01 ■ . 

*Exceeds Draper and Smith's (1981) criterion of having an 
F-ratio "at least four or five times. the u$ual percentage ppint." 
The "usual" percentage point used was alpha = .05. 
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Figure 1. Plot of group LEGALITY scores by group, deviance . 
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Linear equation: 



Y = 



Quadrltic equation: Y 
i 



r- .91X 

' 1.57X 
( 1.561) 



a p < .1 
b p < .05 
c p < .'01 



CC = Common Cause 
CP = Communist Party 
JDL = Jewish Defense 

^ League 
KKK = Ku KIux Klan* 
LWV = League of 

Women Voters 



• 91 

• 2.49X2 
3.936 



df=I,9 



• 91 

df=I,8 



J 



MM = Moral Majority 
NAACP = Nat* I Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of folor^ - People 
NAZI = l)azis' > ^ . % x 
N()W = Nat'L Org. for Women 
^NRA = Na;:*I Rifle Assn. 
Sd = Sierra Club 



Figure 3> Plot of group VIABILITY scores by group deviance > . 
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Linear equation: Y = - •82X - 

Fg: - 19.052^ 

Quadrat ic^quat ion: Y = 4.04X - 

r Fb • *(11.23lb) 



.25 



• df=r,9' 



4.88x2 + 
16,434^- df=l,8 



a p < •! ' 
' ^ p < .05 
* <^ p < '.01 



CC = Common Cause 
CP = Conmiunist Party 
JDL Jewish Defense 

, League 
KKK* « Ku Klux JClan 
*LWV =« League of 

Women Voters 



MM = Moral Majority 
NAACP - Nat* I Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
NAZ-I = Nazis • ' ^, \ 

NOW ^ Nat 4 Org. for Women 
NRA = Nat'l Rifle Assn. 
SC « Sierra Club . 
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Figure 4. Plot^of group ARTICLE LENGTH scores by group. deviance . 
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P < 



.1 

.05 
.01 



CC = Common Cause 
CP = Communist Barty 
JDL = Jewish Defense 

League 
KKK = Ku Klux Klatf 
LWV = League of 

' Women 'Voters. 
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MM = Moral Majority 
NAACPiJcT. Nat*l Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
NAZI - Nat is 

N§W'= Nat •I Org. for Women 
NRA = Nat •I Riflre Assn. 
'^SC = Siepra Club 
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Figure 5. Plot 'of group ARTICLE POSITION scores by group deviance. 
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.MM = Mor^il, Majority • . 
NAACP Nat 'I Assn. for the Advance- 

ntev)^ of Colored People • 
NAZI = Nazis^ 

NOW - Nat ' I*-brg.. for Women ' . 
*NRA = Nat' I Rifle, Assn, 
SC * Sierra' Club 



Figure 6> Plot of group CHA'rACTER scores by group deviance, 
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MM = Moral Majority 
'NAACP = Nat '1. Assn. for the Advance- 

ment *of Colored People 
NA^I = Naai^ . 
NOW = Nat ' nprg . for Women 
NRA = Nat' 1 Rifle Assn. 
SC = Sierra Club 



Figure 7, Plot of group MEDIA TREATMENT scores by group deviance, 
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